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THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
THE  PROJECT  IS  AN  "ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  WINFIELD  DUNN  CAMPAIGN  AND  AD- 
MINISTRATION." THE  INTERVIEW  IS  OF  MR.  HALBERT  CARTER,  JR.  THE  DATE 
IS  MAY  12,  1976,  AND  THE  PLACE  IS  NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE.  THE  INTER- 
VIEW IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE 
ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE.  TRANSCRIBED  BY  BETTY  WILLIAMS.  INTER- 
VIEW #1. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Carter,  let's  start  by  getting  a 

brief  background  about  you  and  then  we'll 
go  on  your  first  association  with  the  Dunn  administration. 
MR.  CARTER:  I  was  born  in  Carroll  County  in  1933. 

My  father  was  a  merchant,  had  several 
stores  —  general  type  rural  stores—grocery  stores,  variety  type  stores, 
small  department  type  stores  in  that  immediate  area.   I  went  to  the 
University  of  Tennessee  after  I  got  out  of  high  school  and  I  stopped 
and  went  to  the  army  and  then  went  back  and  finished  and  got  a 
bachelor's  degree  weighted  toward  marketing  and  retailing  because  I 
intended  at  that  time  to  stay  in  the  family  business.   The  perfection 
of  the  cotton  picker  and  the  completion  of  the  interstate  system 
changed  my  mind  because  that  radically  affected  the  viability  of  small 
town  retail  operation.   So  then  in  the  middle  sixties,  I  got  into  the 
life  insurance  business. 

In  1969  I  moved  to  the  eastern  part  of  Tennessee  and  became  a 
principal  in  an  existing  general  insurance  agency  in  Tazewell, 
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Tennessee.   Before  that,  in  1964,  I  ran  as  a  Republican  for  the  State 
Legislature  from  Carroll  County  and  was  elected.   As  far  as  I  am 
aware  I  was  the  only  Republican  elected  to  a  state  or  federal  office 
from  the  state  of  Tennessee  that  year  west  of  Chattanooga.   That  was 
not  a  particularly  good  year  for  Republicans.   I  concluded  based  on 
later  knowledge  that  was  a  result  of  name  identification  and  no  great 
political  know-how  upon  my  part.   My  family  store  had  been  there  for 
over  35  years  and  the  name  was  well-known.   I  served  three  terms  in 
the  Legislature  and  my  final  term  would  expire  with  the  election  of 
1970.   That  is,  I  was  elected  for  the  last  annual  Legislature  in  1968. 

I  decided  I  would  get  out  of  politics  and  quit  like  many  people, 
[who]  get  interested  in  politics  and  they  decide  that  they  are  spend- 
ing too  much  time  and  too  much  money  and  they  quit.   So  I  fully  in- 
tended to  quit  when  I  went  to  East  Tennessee.   Part  of  it  was  a 
result  of  the  fact  that  I  had  not  been  able  to  achieve  one  of  my 
political  goals  which  was  to  be  elected  Speaker  of  the  House.   In 
1968  I  named  myself  Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Campaign  Committee. 
I  spent  the  summer  of  1968  traveling  over  the  state  getting  Republi- 
cans to  run  for  the  State  Legislature,  raising  money  for  them  and 
telling  them  how  to  run  a  campaign  with  the  intention  of  getting 
enough  people  elected  so  that   the  Republicans  could  have  a  speaker. 
I  managed  to  get  that  done  with  some  help,  but  I  put  a  lot  of  time  in 
on  it.   The  only  flaw  in  my  plan  was  that  I  failed  to  get  the  neces- 
sary votes  in  the  Republican  caucus  to  get  the  nomination  or  I 
failed  to  start  work  on  that  early  enough.   Bill  Jenkins  beat  me  in 
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the  caucus  for  the  Republican  nomination  and  was  elected  Speaker  and 
did  a  good  job. 

In  any  event,  I  was  living  in  Tazewell,  Tennessee  in  the  general 
insurance  business  in  1970,  a  recent  dropout  in  politics,  and  in  a 
relatively  new  enviornment  and  working  hard  when  the  governor's  race 
came  up.   I  had  sort  of  made  a  mental  decision  that  I  was  going  to  be 
a  political  dropout  and  I  was  going  to  try  to  make  a  living. 

Somebody,  I  forget  who,  I  believe  it  was  Jim  White  from  Nashville 
here  who  was  in  the  real  estate  business  and,   who  had  served  in  the 
legislature  with  me  and,  one  of  the  people  who  was  elected  in  1968  to 
the  legislature  from  Nashville  called  me  and  said  Maxey  Jarman  was 
going  to  run  for  governor  and  he'd  like  for  me  to  help.   I  said, 
"Jim,  I  am  not  going  to  do  anything." 

"You  don't  have  to  do  anything!   Be  on  our  advisor's  court." 

I  said,  "Okay,  I'll  be  on  your  advisor's  court."  So  I  wound  up 
chairman  of  the  advisory  board  which  I  think  met  once  for  coffee  at 
Vanderbilt  Holiday  Inn  here  in  Nashville  (or  some  Holiday  Inn  here  in 
Nashville)  and  I  didn't  do  anything.   Of  course,  Mr.  Jarman  was 
defeated  by  Governor  Dunn  in  the  primary. 

After  the  primary,  of  course,  Governor  Dunn  already  had  his 
people  in  place  and  his  organization  in  place  and  I  did  nothing  in 
a  significant  way  in  the  governor's  campaign  because  that  was  already 
in  motion  when  the  primary  was  over.   Frankly,  I  had  written  two  or 
three  letters  of  recommendation  to  people  that  I  knew  in  the  insur- 
ance business  and  in  related  businesses  that  had  called  me  to  ask 
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me  to  write  a  letter  testifying  to  their  good  character  for  the 
governor  that  they  were  interested  in  being  named  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner.  And  I  did,  and  didn't  think  anything  about  it.   I  barely 
knew  Governor  Dunn  at  that  point.   I  barely  knew  him!   He  would  not 
have  recognized  me  if  he  had  seen  me  somewhere. 

Well,  I  got  a  call  to  come  down  and  talk  to  the  Governor. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  when  that  was,  Mr. 

Carter? 
MR.  CARTER:  Yes,  that  was  early  in  January  of  1971. 

It  was  at  the  very  first.   It  was  about 
four  days  before  the  inauguration.   I  came  down  and  had  a  nice  chat 
for  30  or  45  minutes.   He  said,  "If  you  are  interested  in  it,  I'd 
like  for  you  to  be  Insurance  Commissioner",  or  something  to  that 
effect. 

I  said,  "Well,  I'm  interested,  but  I've  got  to  do  two  things. 
I've  got  to  go  get  my  wife  to  agree,  (chuckle)   And  I've  also  got 
to  see  if  I  can  extract  myself  from  the  business  without  taking  an 
unreasonable  economic  loss.   Obviously,  if   'm  going  to  do  that, 
I've  got  to  get  rid  of  all  of  my  insurance  related  activities." 

So  I  hustled  back  to  East  Tennessee.   All  of  my  resolutions 
about  not  fooling  with  politics  anymore  went  up  in  a  puff  of  smoke. 
(Laughter) 

The  upshot  of  it  was  that  I  came  on  down  and  I  believe  it  was 
on  the  25th  day  of  January  and  I  was  sworn  into  office  in  1971.  I 
moved  my  family  down  immediately  after  that. 
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The  Governor  clearly  spent  a  lot  of  time  and  talked  to  a  lot  of 
people,  although  I  don't  know  it  for  a  fact. 

My  perception  of  the  activity  at  that  time  [was]  he  talked  to  a 
lot  of  people  without  any  particular  regard  to  their  political  affili- 
ation about  cabinet  members.   When  I  saw  how  he  was  going  about  it,  I 
was  quite  flattered  that  he  produced  my  name  from  some  source  and  that 
I  had  qualified  under  his  standards.   One  of  the  things,  that  I  assume 
that  he  did  to  everybody  was  he  had  a  rather  thorough  check  (he  told 
us  he  was  going  to  do  it)  run  on  everybody  that  he  appointed.   Not 
the  sort  of  little  old  peddling  check,  but  he  had  a  thorough  check  for 
the  Commissioners. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  that  TBI  did  that,  didn't 

they? 
MR.  CARTER:  No,  they  may  have  done  it,  but  he  had  a 

separate  person  to  do  it  too.   He  had 
an  individual  to  check  me  out.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  a  strong 
Democrat.   He  had  an  investigatory  law  enforcement  background.   In 
any  event  I  thought  that  was  smart  as  it  could  be  to  anticipate  and 
to  cover  any  unpleasant  surprises  later  on.   The  Tennessee  structure 
of  government  is  such  that,  relatively  speaking,  there  aren't  too 
many  elective  offices  compared  to  most  states.   The  governor  appoints 
all  of  them  and  there  are  a  lot  to  appoint. 

Of  necessity,  he  appointed  some  people  he  didn't  know  a  whole 
lot  about. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  had  to  in  many  cases,  I  suppose.   Who 
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was  doing  this  investigation?   Now,  was 
this  by  a  private  investigator? 

MR.  CARTER:  Well,  I  don't  know  if  it  was  a  private 

investigator,  but  I  really  don't  [know] 
exactly  how  it  was  done.   I  think  Ralph  Griffith  was  probably  at  that 
point  was  involved  in  getting  that  done.   At  that  point  Lamar  Alex- 
ander was  still  around  there  helping  and  working  on  the  transition. 
I  don't  know  exactly  how  it  was  structured  and  I  right  now  can't 
think  of  the  man's  name  that  did  my  investigation  on  me.   I  remembered 
at  the  time.   He  was  from  Knoxville  and  interestingly  enough  a 
Democrat.   (Laughter) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  I'll  see  Mr.  Griffith  next  week 

in  Washington.   Well  obviously,  you 
passed  the  test. 

MR.  CARTER:  Now  don't  expect  a  chronological  reci- 

tation of  what  we  did  that  would  be  of 
particular  interest.   I,  having  been  in  the  legislature,  and  there 
were  two  of  us  in  the  cabinet  who  initially  that  had  been  in  the  le- 
gislature—Bill Jenkins  was  Commissioner  of  Conservation—when  Bill 
Jenkins  went  to  TVA,  Granville  Hinton,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the 
legislature  and  who  was  elected  in  1966  from  West  Tennessee  was 
made  Commissioner  of  Conservation.   We  had  some  other  cabinet  mem- 
bers [and  there]  were  a  few  who  had  a  pretty  broad  range  of  politi- 
cal experience  although  not  specifically  legislative.   Robert  Smith 
in  the  Department  of  Transportation  did.   We  had  a  number,  however, 
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that  were  virtually  apolitical  who  didn't  have  much   experience  in 
the  trenches  in  Tennessee  and  were  not  really  in  position.   Of  course, 
Ralph  Griffith  was  a  reporter  in  his  younger  days  for  the  Knoxville 
Journal  and  worked  for  Guy  Smith  who  historically  in  the  state  was  one 
of  the  three  premier  Republican  politicians  that  the  state  has  ever 
produced.   He  was  the  political  reporter  who  came  to  Nashville.   He 
was  very  familiar  with  the  legislature  and  how  it  worked  and  he  was 
the  Governor's  Press  Secretary. 

Politics  didn't  take  up  a  great  deal  of  the  conversation  with 
the  administration.   It  came  up  frequently  but  it  was  not  a  major  con- 
cern. We  really  worked  getting  the  thing  in  shape,  getting  an  admin- 
istrative structure  put  together  with  a  flow  of  information  that 
satisfied  the  Governor.   It  was  moving  toward  the  goals  that  he 
wanted  to  achieve.   I  was  in  an  area  which  was  not  of  specific  con- 
cern to  the  governor.   His  specific  concerns  were  more  in  the  mental 
health  area,  which  was  a  great  concern  to  him.   Of  course,  he  was 
interested  in  the  highway  system  and  the  transportation  system  and 
education  and  other  things.   I  was  commissioner  of  a  regulatory  a- 
gency.   Of  course,  they  are  never  popular--regulatory  agencies  are 
not--the  ones  that  regulate  businesses.   And  businesses  don't  like 
to  be  regulated.   From  one  standpoint  the  regulator  is  never  hard 
enough  and  from  the  other  perspective  they  are  always  too  hard. 
(Laughter) 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  sort  of  situation  did  you  find  in 

the  department  when  you  took  over? 
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MR.  CARTER:  The  best  analogy  is  that  the  department 

had  historically  been  run  like—organiz- 
ed  like  a  feudalistic  society.   There  were  and  there  still  are  a 
few  extraordinarily  talented  people  who  like  the  work  and  I  relied  on 
them  heavily. 

I  made  several  changes  early  in  the  personnel.   I  made  some 
political  changes  for  no  reason  other  than  politics.  And  my  reasons 
were  not  and  the  basis  for  that  was  not  to  be  punitive.   The  basis 
was  that  I  felt  like  that  to  be  effective  in  running  the  department 
I  had  to  be  able  to  have  confidence  in  what  the  people  that  I  dele- 
gated authority  to  were  doing  when  I  was  not  there.   The  skilled 
politicians  of  the  party  that  were  in  the  department--!  didn't  see 
that  I  could  have  a  highly  skilled  politician  there.   So  I  removed 
a  few  people  for  incompetence. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  extensive  were  the  changes?   Do  you 

remember  about  how  many? 
MR.  CARTER:  Well,  let's  see.   I  changed  the  Director 

of  Fire  Prevention.   That  was  for  polit- 
ical reasons.   I  moved  the  man  that  was  running  the  administrative 
section  and  personnel  office  for  incompetence.   Those  were  the  two 
major  things  I  changed.   The  lawyer  there  whom  I  had  known  a  long 
time  was  a  Democrat  and  had  been  a  staff  lawyer.   He  had  been  the 
chief  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  when  Buford  Ellington  was 
Governor  when  I  was  in  the  legislature.   He  was  a  strong  partisan 
Democrat  and  had  only  about  five  months  to  go  till  he  retired.   I 
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knew  him  personally  and  well  and  liked  him.   So  that  was  not  a  poli- 
tical thing  at  all  and  he  was  going  to  leave  in  any  event  right 
away.   He  stayed  around.   I  sort  of  sifted  through  the  department  in 
the  first  ninety  days  and  made  most  of  the  personnel  changes  quick 
and  got  them  out  of  there.   And  located  some  qualified  people  to  come 
in  and  organize  the  day-to-day  running  of  the  department  as  every- 
body does  to  suit  my  personality  and  the  way  I  like  to  do  things. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Approximately,  how  large  was  the  depart- 

ment when  you  took  over? 
MR.  CARTER:  It  was  about  the  same  size  when  I  left 

as  it  was  when  I  took  over  about  200  or 
300  people,  in  that  range.   You've  got  some  fee  inspectors  in  there 
that  are  associated  with  the  Fire  Marshall's  Office.   The  electrical 
inspectors  are  under  a  rather  unusual  compensation  system  and  they 
are  in  one  way  employees  and  in  another  way  they  are  not--they're 
contract  employees.   And  the  way  that  you  count  them  makes  it  along 
up  to  400  or  a  little  over. 

Insurance  regulation  alone  was  about  60  when  I  went  in  and  about 
70  when  I  left. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  take  in  any  personal  staff  with 

you  other  than  the  people  at  the  depart- 
ment head  level?   Did  you  take  any  secretaries  or  assistants  of  your 
own? 

MR.  CARTER:  I  took  one.   I  did  an  interesting  thing. 

Of  course,  we  are  supposed  to  be  talking 
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about  Governor  Dunn,  but  I  set  out  to  find  a  secretary  with  certain 
characteristics  that  I  wanted.   I  wanted  a  woman  who  had  worked  for 
state  government  at  some  length  before  and  had  held  a  position  of  some 
responsibility.   In  other  words,  a  secretary  who  had  worked  for  a 
reasonably  high  ranking  official  and  that  meant  somebody  with  a  Demo- 
cratic background,  but  somebody  who  I,  because  of  whatever  reasons, 
would  be  able  to  feel  like  that  I  could  have  some  confidence  in  her 
and  trust.   I  knew  what  I  needed. 

You  see  there  are  two  governments:  one  of  them  is  at  the  layer 
of  the  commissioners  who  write  memorandums  and  issues.   (You  know 
about  them.)   The  other  level  is  the  executive  secretaries  and  there's 
just  a  network.   The  departments  communicate  with  each  other  through 
the  executive  secretaries  and  work  gets  done  by  executive  secretaries. 
They  skip  red  tape  by  executive  secretaries  calling  each  other  and 
saying,  "Could  you  walk  in  there  and  pick  up  such  and  such,  and 
could  you  find  out  and  that  sort  of  thing."  I  perceived  before  I 
went  in  that  I  needed  somebody  with  those  skills.   There  was  not  a 
Republican  in  the  state  with  those   skills. 

So  I  hired  a  Democrat  to  do  that.   A  lady  named  Helen  Winsett 
who  had  been  executive  secretary  for  Nat  Winston  for  six  years  when 
he  was  in  Buford  Ellington's  cabinet  as  Commissioner  of  Mental  Health. 
I  didn't  hire  her  because  she  worked  for  Winston.   I  made  known  the 
perimeters  that  I  was  interested  in  around  and  her  name  was  mentioned 
in  2  places  or  3 ,  so  I  called  her.   Billy  Rachels,  who  was  a  good 
friend  of  the  Governor's,  recommended  her  to  me.   Some  other  people 
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who  were  friends  of  the  Governor  also  recommended  her.   It  worked 
out  very  well.   It  gave  me  an  edge  in  relation  to  the  situation  that 
many  of  the  other  cabinet  members  found  themselves  in.   Where  it 
took  them  longer  to  get  a  handle  on  the  system  than  it  did  me  because 
I  had  somebody  to  tell  me  who  people  were,  and  where  they  came  from 
and  who  their  friends  were  and  so  forth. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  is  worth  a  great  deal  in  any  organi- 

zation. 
MR.  CARTER:  Jane  Hardaway  came  to  my  department 

shortly  after  we--not  too  long  after  I 
had  gotten  there-- just  two  or  three  months.   The  governor  was  inter- 
ested in  finding  some  ladies  to  put  into  positions  of  significant 
authority  in  state  government.   Of  the  ones  that  would  be  interested, 
what  was  their  background?   Jane  Hardaway  had  some  background  and 
experience  in  personnel  work.   So  I  put  her  in  the  Personnel  Office 
and  she  outgrew  me  pretty  quick.   Later  on  she  went  on  to  be  Deputy 
Commissioner  of  Personnel  and  later  on  Commissioner  of  Personnel. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Then  of  course,  ran  in  '74  for  Public 

Service  Commission. 
MR.  CARTER:  And  may  run  in  '76. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  were  your  major  goals  as  the  In- 

surance Commissioner? 
MR.  CARTER:  I  wanted  to  chop  away  the.  .  .  I  wanted 

to  make  it  more  efficient  and  reduce  the 
turn-around  time.   Many  of  the  activities  of  a  regulatory  agency  are 
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thinly  disguised  revenue  devices  whereas  someone  has  to  have  a  per- 
mit to  do  this  and  the  qualification  of  the  permit  is  $2,  $10,  or 
$15  and  so  forth.   They  have  to  take  tests  and  the  tests  may  be  a 
difficult  test,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  applying  and  information 
supplying  and  money  sending  back  and  forth  as  it  goes  on. 

And  when  I  went  into  the  insurance  department  the  turn-around 
time  was  about  six  weeks.   For  instance  somebody  applied  for  an  in- 
surance license.   They  would  come  in  and  fill  in  an  application  and 
it  would  be  a  month  or  six  weeks  before  they  would  take  the  test  be- 
fore it  would  be  set  up.   I  got  that  down  to  a  one-day  turn-around. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  you  do  that?  That's   a  big 

change! 
MR.  CARTER:  Well,  we  changed  the  system.   You  strip 

away  the  things  that  were  necessary. 
The  only  thing  that  was  necessary  was  to  see  that  the  application  was 
complete  and  that  it  compiled  with  the  law  then  send  it  back  out. 
That's  not  a  big  deal  if  you  know  you  can  read  it  and  you  make  people 
get  it  in  the  right  kind  of  shape  before  they  send  it  in.   And  if  it 
isn't  right  you  send  it  back.   You  just  don't  let  it  lay  there!   We 
made  similar  reductions  in  turn-around.   What  we  did,  I  don't  remem- 
ber the  statistics  now,  but  from  the   standpoint   of  productivity  of 
the  existing  base,  I  didn't  undertake,  because  that  is  a  relatively 
small  department  in  relation  to  what  other  states  have  to  do  that. 
I  didn't  set  out  to  cut  down  on  the  number  of  people  in  there 
because  they  were  there.   You  would  have  had  to  give  up  some  activi- 
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ties  entirely  to  do  it.   I  set  out  to  make  it  more  efficient  and  to 
give  better  services  to  the  public  and  to  get  things  in  and  out  in- 
stead of  in  the  way  of  bureaucrats  who  are  inclined  to  let  it  lay 
around  for  a  long  time  and  not  give  you  a  "yes"  or  "no". 

Well,  I  structured  the  thing  to  gather  the  information  and  to 
bring  it  to  a  point  where  the  decision  could  be  made  fast  and  if  a 
decision  couldn'  be  made  there,  it  would  float  to  the  next  level  and 
if  they  couldn't,  it  would  float  right  up  and  I  was  waiting  there  to 
decide  about  the  ones  that  got  to  me.   It  worked!   It  worked  well. 
It  took  about  a  year. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  many  of  the  cases  get  up  to  your 

level? 
MR.  CARTER:  Oh  yeah,  there  are  all  sorts  of  things, 

not  a  lot.   The  longer  we  went  the  fewer 
that  got  up  to  me.   Of  course,  that  is  a  factor  of  direct  proportion 
to  the  understanding  you  have  with  the  middle  management  people. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Your  lower  management  people  got  more 

confident  as  time  went  on? 
MR.  CARTER:  Well,  they  got  confident  in  two  things-- 

the  government  is  a  lot  different  than 
a  business.   The  government  they  not  only  have  to  have  confidence  in 
what  they  are  doing  they  have  got  to  have  confidence  that  they  un- 
derstand what  their  superior  wants  done.   Because  a  proper  decision 
given  in  an  untimely  way  can  annoy  (laughter)  somebody  running  an 
agency.   They  need  to  have  broad  enough  perception  of  what  they 


. 
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were  doing  that  if  they  weren't  sure,  they'd  float  it  on  up.   The 
longer  we  went  the  fewer  things  that  floated  up.   I,  you  know,  didn't 
have  to  work  very  hard  after  the  first  year  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  A  regulatory  agency,  I  suppose,  more  or 

less,  goes  on  its  own  momentum  after 
you  get  things  set  up  unless  you  are  in  a  period  of  reorganization. 
I  don't  think  you  would  have  a  great  deal  of  anything  except  what  is 
rigidly  set  up. 
MR.  CARTER:  Well,  regulatory  agencies  have  a  crisis 

a  day  or  more  of  some  kind.   It's  a  very 
interesting  thing  to  do.   It  is  an  interesting  kind  of  a  job  for  a- 
while.   It's  nerve-wracking  in  a  way  too.   You  may  have  all  sorts  of 
things  to  come  up.    The  laws  and  the  regulations  are  designed  for 
the  normal.   Life  is  not  normal -abnormal  things  happening  all  the 
time--they  are  outside  the  perimeter.   They  need  to  be  dealt  with. 
There  are  just  all  sorts  of  situations.   You  run  upon  situations  in 
the  things  that  the  Insurance  Department  in  Tennessee  regulates 
which  includes  virtually  everything  that  you  can  do  to  make  a  living 
outside  of  the  professions.   That  if  it  is  clearly  something  that 
ought  not  to  be  going  on,  it  is  not  in  the  public's  interest  and  may 
be  pretty  bad  and  if  you  find  out  about  it  but  it  is  not  specifically 
one  of  the  "no-no's"  that  have  been  set  forth.   If  you  can't  do  it, 
you  try  to  locate  an  attorney  general  or  bring  it  to  their  attention 
or  whoever  decides  how  to  deal  with  it. 

Of  course,  dealing  with  the  press  is  a  major  problem  in  a  regu- 


. 
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latory  agency,  particularly  true  in  our  case  because  one  of  the 
major  dailies  here  in  Nashville  is  pretty  much  a  Democrat  newspaper. 
They  would  have  been  pleased  to  print  anything  that  they  could  have 
found  of  a  negative  nature  about  the  Dunn  Administration. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  any  criticism  from  the 

Tennessean  in  your  department? 
MR.  CARTER:  Oh  yeah.   Not  a  lot  but  they  zinged  me 

two  or  three  times „ 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  any  of  the  cases? 

MR.  CARTER:  Well,  there  was  one  early  in  the  admin- 

istration.  The  insurance  commissioner 
has  the  authority  to  issue  a  temporary  license  for  ninety  days-- 
agent's  license--which  is  normally  done  automatically  for  agents 
that  apply  for  a  certain  type  of  license.   Well,  I  had  a  situation 
come  up  where  there  was  an  agent  in  East  Tennessee.   He  was  working 
on  a  debit,  collecting  money.   His  license  had  expired.   He  had 
taken  a  test  once  and  he  had  failed  it,  and  he  could  take  the  test 
again.   Well,  he  asked  me  to  issue  another  ninety-days  license  so 
that  he  could  go  ahead  and  work  his  debit  and  collect  the  money  and 
have  some  income  while  he  was  doing  that.   So  I  asked  the  lawyer  if 
that  was  legal  and  could  I  do  that.   He  called  the  Attorney  General's 
office  and  the  Attorney  General's  office  said  that   was  legal  and  the 
Commissioner  can  do  it  if  he  wants  to. 

So  I  said,  "Issue  him  a  license."  Well,  nobody  had  ever  done 
that  before.   I  did  that  my  first  week  or  two  weeks  in  office.   So 
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the  guy  that  was  working  for  the  guy  that  was  head  of  Agent's  License 
had  been  around  there  for  awhile.   I'd  known  him  too  and  he  was  a  bad 
partisan.   He  appears  on  the  sidewalk  on  television  that  night  announ- 
cing that  I  am  out  to  destroy  the  American  Agency  system  and  that  I 
had  broken  the  law. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Now,  was  this  one  of  your.  .  .  ? 

MR.  CARTER:  It's  a  guy  that  was  there  when  I  came 

to  work  before  I  could  even  get  in  the 
door  good--see? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Uh-huh. 

MR.  CARTER:  Okay,  and  that's  on  television.   Well, 

the  Tennessean  picked  that  up  and  quoted 
him  extensively.   The  Governor  got,  "What  are  you  doing,  Carter?" 

The  Attorney  General's  office,  you  have  to  understand  too,  were 
a  bunch  of  Democrats  under  the  former  Insurance  Commissioner  who  was 
Attorney  General  at  that  time.   This  guy  had  worked  for  him--this 
guy  in  the  department  who  had  raised  furor,  you  see.   He  worked  with 
Dave  Pack.   So  before  he  went  on  television  he  trotted  over  there  and 
asked  Pack  if  he  would  have  done  that.   And  Pack  said,  "No,  I  wouldn't 
have  done  it."  He  quoted  Pack  as  saying  that.   That's  the  Attorney 
General  saying  that  and  that  is  little  justification. 

I  went  over  or  I  sent  somebody  over.   I  got  a  written  opinion. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  a  written  opinion  before? 

MR.  CARTER:  No,  just  a  confirmation.   You  know  you 

can't  get  a  written  opinion  about  every- 
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thing  you  do  or  you  would  go  bananas.   But  I  changed  after  that.   I 

didn't  do  anything.   I  put  it  off  until  I  could  get  a  written  opinion. 

I  might  have  somebody  go  over  there  and  stand  while  I  dictated   it 

and  typed  it  and  then  it  was  brought  back  to  me  before  I  would  do 

anything.   I  learned  from  that  early  incident  that  that  was  worth  a 

couple  of  hours  to  go  ahead  and  get  the  written  opinion. 
Well,  that  blew  over  and.  .  . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  happened  to  the  man  who  talked  to 

the  newspapers  about  this? 

MR.  CARTER:  I  fired  him  that  day! 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Where  did  he  go  to  work  after  that? 

MR.  CARTER:  I  have  no  idea!  (Laughter)   I  terminated 

him  on  the  spot! 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  you  have  less  criticism  from  with- 

in the  department  after  that? 

MR.  CARTER:  Nobody  else  did  that.   They  were  horri- 

fied—the other  people  in  the  department-- 

that  anybody  would  behave  that  way.   If  he  felt  that  way,  he  ought  to 

have  told  me.   He  didn't  say  that  to  me. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  learned  about  it  first  by  reading 

the  papers. 

MR.  CARTER:  I  learned  it  first  on  the  evening  news. 

I  issued  this  instruction  one  day  and  it 

was  the  evening  news  and  in  the  next  morning's  paper. 

Another  incident  that  caused  a  considerable  furor  for  awhile  was 
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that  the  Legislature  in  1968  had  changed  the  Commercial  Code — passed 
an  omnibus  bill  that  completely  revised  it.   Nobody  had  noticed  that 
one  of  the  changes  in  there  combined  with  an  ancient  and  very  old 
law  about  savings  and  loans  in  Tennessee  permitted  the  organization  of 
a  savings  and  loan  for  profit — not  mutual  but  for  profit.   Well,  a 
boy  in  Knoxville  who  happened  to  be  John  Duncan's  son — Congressman 
Duncan's  son — he  figured  it  out.   He  came  down  there  and  filed  for 
one.   Well  there  weren't  any!   We  didn't   have   a  structure  to  do 
that.   So  we  put  him  off  and  put  him  off  and  the  langurage  of  that 
old  law  said,  "and  the  Commissioner  shall — not  make — shall  issue  upon 
the  receipt  of  certain  stuff".   He  was  getting  testy  about  it  so  I 
got  an  opinion  from  the  Attorney  General  as  to  whether  or  not  we  could 
deny  an  application.   We  rendered  the  opinion  that  we  could  not  deny 
it  under  proper  filing  under  that  law.   We  had  to  issue  authority  to 
organize  a  savings  and  loan.   Okay,  I  went  ahead  and  did  it.   Well, 
the  word  got  around  then  about  organizing  a  savings  and  loan. 

There  was  this  great  rush  of  people  rushing  in.   I  don't  know, 
we  had  several — twenty  or  twenty-five  I  guess — applications  there. 
I  think  we  issued  ten  or  eleven  of  them  over  a  period  of  time  there 
when  they  got  their  stuff  ready.   Also  we  set  about  to  produce  an 
amendment  to  the  law  that  would  give  us  a  better  handle  on  it  and 
raise  the  requirements  for  the  capital  that  they  had  to  put  in  and 
everything  in  the  next  session  of  the  legislature.   The  Tennessean 
perceived  that  to  be  some  sort  of  inside  political  deal.   Here's  the 
Republicans  and  they've  made  arrangements  to  find  a  loophole  in  the 
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law  and  they  are  going  to  let  all  their  buddies  have  a  savings  and 
loan.   The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  there  were  more  Democrats 
organizing  savings  and  loans  than  there  were  Republicans.   But  be- 
cause John  Duncan's  son  was  involved  in  the  first  one  and  then  there 
were  some  other  Republicans  that  applied  for  them  we  had  a  real  fur- 
or.  I  got  awfully  mad,  which  is  not  a  profitable  thing  to  do,  at 
John  Hale  who  is  a  reporter  at  the  Tennessean  that  did  that.   It 
irritated  me  pretty  bad — it  was  unreasonable.   Well,  it  upset  the 
Governor,  you  know.   The  governor  was  upset  by  that  sort  of  publicity. 
It  bothered  him — genuinely  bothered  him.   It  didn't  bother  him — it 
bothered  him  politically,  but  it  was  not  just  politically,  you  know. 
He  was  genuinely  concerned  about  the  situation.   That  blew  over  be- 
cause there  was  nothing  to  it.   If  there  was  no  substance  to  it, 
after  while  they  quit.   They  did  one  or  two  pieces  on  it. 

Of  course,  when  you  are  the  recipient  of  a  major  dailies' 
attention  in  a  negative  way  then  it  seems   like  a  lot  bigger  deal  to 
you  than  it  does  to  the  guy  that  is  just  reading  the  paper  one  morning 
and  there  is  something  in  there  that  he  doesn't  understand  exactly 
what  it  is . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Uh-huh. 

MR.  CARTER:  We  had  major  to-dos   about  "no-fault" 

insurance.   That's  an  interesting  thing 
too  and  indicative  of  the  Governor's  approach  to  everything.   I  told 
the  Governor  that  I  thought  it  would  be  good  and  I  thought  we  ought 
to  do  it,  but  I  thought  the  chances  of  passing  the  bill  were  relatively 
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slim — that  I  didn't  read  the  votes  there.   And  that  there  were 
several  ways  we  could  sort  of  approach  it. 

I  said,  "Basically,  the  two  ways  is  that  we  can  go  in  there  and 
put  together  something  and  really  work  on  it  and  try  to  negotiate 
out  and  come  out  with  a  bill  that  we  can  get  passed.   I  don't  know 
whether  we  can  do  that  or  not.   We've  got  a  minimal  chance  of  doing 
that.   It  will  be  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  work."   "Or",  I  said,  "We  can 
play  it  for  the  PR  and  put  on  a  white  hat  and  go  up  there  and  wave 
the  bill  around  under  everybody's  nose  that's  got  all  the  good  stuff 
in  it  and  then  let  them  kill  it  and  put  a  black  hat  on  their  head 
and  go  about  their  business.   That  will  be  less  trouble  (Laughter), 
but  the  odds  are  nine  out  of  ten  that  we'll  get  the  same  results." 
He  didn't  want  to  do  that. 

He  said,  "No,  let's  get  us  up  a  good  bill  and  pass  it."   He 
wouldn't  do  it. 

So  we  wrestled  with  that  and  we  made  a  serious  and  strong 
enough  effort  at  it  over  a  period  of  time  that  the  trial  lawyers 
got  annoyed  about  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  did  you  think  that  it  didn't  have 

a  chance  to  go   though  Mr.  Carter? 
MR.  CARTER:  I  understand  the  power  structure  of 

the  Legislature.   And  it  is  dominated 
by  the  legal  profession.   It  is  just  that  simple.   It  was  a  rarity 
to  find  a  lawyer  that  favored  it.   Also,  the  public  perception  of 
the  insurance  industry  is  in  error  on  that  regard  because  they  think 
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that  all  the  insurance  industry  is  always  together  on  that  particular 
point  they  were  viciously  divided. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  was  part  of  the  insurance  business 

opposed  to  it? 
MR.  CARTER:  When  you  design  a  no-fault  legislation 

you  are  meddling  pretty  deeply  into  the 
insurance  company's  business.   You  are  converting  a  third  party 
coverage  is  what  you  are  doing. 

There  are  basically  two  kinds  of  insurance  companies — mutual 
company  direct  writers  and  stock  companies  that  operate  through  general 
insurance  agencies.   They  have  an  entirely  different  structure.   They 
make  the  rating  structures  different,  the  marketing  structure  is 
different  and  a  piece  of  no-fault  legislation  that  is  structured  to 
be  compatible  with  one  system  will  not  be  compatible  with  another. 
It  really  doesn't  make  much  difference  which  way  you  do  it,  they 
quarrel  viciously  about  those  particulars  because  the  result  will  be 
a  competitive  advantage.   Because  for  one:   If  they  got  it  so  it 
would  graft  right  on  to  their  existing  system  it  wouldn't   to  the 
competitor  thus  producing  a  competitive  advantage. 

Any  kind  of  regulatory  legislation  that  ever  comes  up  that  affects 
any  business  always  has  some  of  those  kind  of  ramifications.   It's 
not  that  a  regulated  company  is  going  to  get  an  unfair  advantage.   It 
is  that  they  naturally  want  the  legislation  to  be  structured  in  such 
a  way  that  the  administration  of  it  will  be  consistent  with  their 
existing  organizational  structure.    Where  they  can  add  that  activity 
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on  to  whatever  is  required  of  them  to  deal  with  a  minimal  amount  of 
effort.   If  they  have  to  do  major  internal  changes  and  set  up  new 
divisions,  then  that  means  a  substantial  expense  to  them.   So  the 
industry  was  divided  on  it. 

Then  in  Tennessee,  there  was  a  group  that  was  philosophically 
opposed  to  it  genuinely.   There  were  some  that  said  they  had  other 
reasons,  but  these  were  genuinely  opposed  to  the  depriving  by  law 
any  citizen  of  the  right  to  go  to  court  for  a  recovery.   Those  people- 
many  of  them  were  not  lawyers  as  a  matter  of  fact — they  felt  very 
strongly  about  it.   So  you  put  all  those  things  together  and  you 
have  a  situation  where  it  is  just  incredibly  difficult  to  get  it 
passed  and  you  have  to  have  a  tremendous  public  fruor  to  get  it  done. 

See,  they  did  the  same  thing  in  Florida  and  they  passed  one  down 
there  several  years  ago,  but  by  the  time  they  got  it  changed  enough 
to  satisfy  all  the  different  groups  to  get  the  votes  together  they 
didn't  have  much  of  a  bill.   That  didn't  work  very  good.   That's  the 
kind  of  thing  you  have  to  do  right  at  the  top. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Your  advice  to  the  governor  was  that  it 

would  be  easier  to  simply  bring  the  thing 
up  as  an  issue  and  let  it  be  defeated? 

MR.  CARTER:  Well,  not  to  let  it  be  defeated  the  pos- 

ture would  have  been  that  we  draft  a 
good  bill;  we  go  out  with  it  full  bore,  but  we  don't  talk  any  change. 
We  take  up  a  firm  position  and  don't  make  any  effort  to  be  concilitory 
toward  anybody  to  change  it  around.   But  what  that  means  is  that  you 
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wouldn't  have  a  chance  of  passing  it.   What  it  also  means  on  the 
other  side  is  you  can  be  probably  specifically  correct  on  all  of  your 
positions,  you  know,  and  it  makes  a  conceptual  whole  instead  of  being 
fragmented   like  the  concepts  get  fragmented  when  you  start  making 
comprimises  in  the  legislative   process.   The  way  you  stated  there 
is  a  little  harsh,  but  that  is  sort  of  the  sense  of  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Sometimes,  that  is  the  only  alternative, 

isn't  it? 
MR.  CARTER:  Why  sure.   It  is  a  constant  ploy   that 

is  used  in  federal  politics.   Hubert 
Humphrey  has  got  one  in  right  now,  I  think — "The  National  Make  Work 
for  Everybody — whatever  it  is — Bill".   There  is  no  way  in  the  world 
that  the  U.  S.  Senate  would  pass  that  thing.   Hubert  has  taken  up  a 
classic  commercial  liberal  position  on  that.    (Laughter)   He's  codi- 
fied it  into  a  piece  of  legislation!   (Laughter) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  much  effort  did  the  administration 

have  to  put  into  this  no-fault  insurance 
plan? 
MR.  CARTER:  A  tremendous  amount  of  work  into  it. 

See,  that's  what  I  mean.   The  governor 
could  get  on  something  and  he  moved  it  up.  He  said,  "Well,  we  ought 
to  do  it."   So  we  moved  it  up  in  a  high  priority  thing  and  Mack 
McDonald,  who  is  a  lawyer  that  was,  I  believe,  in  his  office  up 
there  wound  up  by  spending  89%  of  his  time  on  it  for  two  years.   A 
year  and  a  half.   The  man  did  a  fantastic   job.   He  really  did.   A 
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beautiful  job  of  research — worked  on  it  and  worked  on  it  and  talked 
and  talked.   I  spent  hours  negotiating  with  the  Democrat  legislators. 
You  know  when  the  Governor  established  what  he  wanted  to  do,  I  did 
it  his  way.   We  made  a  fierce  effort  to  get  that  thing  passed.   We 
were  close  there  for  awhile.   We  really  came  close.   We  just  couldn't 
get  the  votes. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  perhaps  it  was  one  of  the  defeats 

of  the  Dunn  Administration  that  it  did 
not  pass  and  then  on  the  other  hand  it  may  have  been  one  of  the 
accomplishments  that  he  did  get  it  before  the  people  in  open  consider- 
ation. 
MR.  CARTER:  The  Governor  was  not  hurt  by  that  in 

the  long  run.   He  was  not  hurt  by  that. 
There  were  very  few  things  that  the  Governor  got  involved  in  that  I 
think  had  any   lingering  political  damage  to  any  of  his  positions. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  do  you  believe  that  was  true? 

MR.  CARTER:  People  could  see.   I  think  that  was  the 

reason  he  was  elected  and  I  think  that 
is  the  reason  he  still  has  a  substantial  personal  following  is  that 
people  do  not  know  him,  but  just  see  him  in  a  crowd  or  see  him  on 
television  they  can  sense  that  he  is  a  honest  man — that  he  is  a 
morally  honest  man.   When  he  says  he  is  going   to  try  to  do  something 
he  is  really  going  to  try  to  do  it —  and  that  he  really  does  do  it 
you  know.   There  are  people  that  are  like  that  who  don't  communicate 
that  very  aura  in  personality,  but  his  does. 
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The  public  will  forgive  might  near  anything  to  a  public  figure 
that  is  that  way  unless  for  some  reason  they  take  the  public  official's 
position  personally  like  they  did  in  the  case  of  the  medical  school  and 
that  prison  in  Morristown  and  to  a  lesser  extent  that  highway  up  there. 
But  the  main  thing  was  the  medical  school,  I  think  really.   They  took 
that  personal.   Nobody  up  there,  I  don't  think,  [thought]   that 
Winfield  Dunn  was  malicious  about  that.   They  would  all  agree,  even  the 
ones  that  are  still  mad  at  him  about  it,  would  agree  that  he  was  doing 
what  he  believed  was  the  right  thing.   I  don't  believe  you  would  get 
anybody  in  the  state  that  would  say  that  Winfield  did  it  or  anything 
else  except  what  he  believed  was  right  to  do. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Carter,  I  gather  that  you  had  a  lot 

of  different  things  come  up  when  you 
were  Insurance  Commissioner,  but  as  much  as  possible,  could  you  de- 
scribe  a  typical  day  and  what  happened  through  the  day. 
MR.  CARTER:  Well,  there  was  never  any  particular 

order  for  the  activities  of  the  day. 
It  would  almost  certainly  involve  a  conference  with  Roy  Bass  who  was 
Director  of  the  Insurance  Division  and  possibly  two  where  he  would 
bring  to  my  attention  matters  that  files  were  complete   on  and  were 
pending  either  enforcement  matters  or  applications  of  some  kind  or 
other.   Almost  every  day  I  would  spend  considerable  amount  of  time  with 
the  individual  that  was  running  the  administrative  division  of  the 
department  handling  personnel  and  all  of  the  monies  that  would  come 
through  the  department.   That  was  Jane  Hardaway  for  awhile  and  then 
a  gentleman  named  Le^oy  Richmond.   See,  the  insurance  department 
generates  now  close  to  $40,000,000  of  revenue  and  spends  two  or  three 
million  of  it.   So  it  handles  a  lot  of  money  and  it  handles  a  lot  of 
small  transactions.   There  are  a  lot  of  1$  or  2$  receipts  come  in 


there — just  hundreds  of  them  and  thousands.   So  that  is  to  make  sure 
no  mistakes  are  made  and  the  system  for  handling  and  bringing  in  and 
disbursing  money  is  airtight  is  a  major  concern  and  is  constantly 
reviewed  all  the  time.   In  any  administrative   operation  the  way  you 
handle  the  personnel  problems  that  arise  and  deal  with  personnel  is 
a  general  thing  is  directly  related  to  how  smoothly  and  how  well  the 
operation  runs.   I  always  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  on  personnel 
problems  or  personnel  activities.   I  didn't  delegate  very  much  of  that 
I  delegated  a  lot  of  activities.   But  I  reviewed  every  pay  increase 
and  I  reviewed  every  termination  and  every  hiring  and  I  developed  a 
system  for  grading  performance  and  went  over  that  at  appropriate  in- 
tervals and  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  on  that. 

We  would  have  irregularly  but  often  when  the  legislature  was  in 
session  I  would  have  to  go  to  the  Hill  almost  every  day  and  meet 
with  the  Governor  and/or  portions  of  his  staff  to  help  work  on  par- 
ticular matters  that  the  Governor  was  interested  in  before  the 
legislature  whether  it  had  anything  to  do  with  my  department  or  not. 
I  would  go  up  and  work  on  things  that  were  of  interest  to  that  and 
try  to  put  together  and  would  work  on  game  plans  to  try  to  get  some- 
thing passed  or  get  something  popped  out  of  the  committee  or  whatever. 

Then  of  course,  there  was  a  constant  procession  of   delegations 
of  one  kind  or  another  that  are  going  through  every  commissioner's 
office  every  day.   There  would  be  industry  delegations,  there  would 
be  insurance  agents  from  several  miles  away  that  are  in  town  that 
drop  by  to  just  visit  the  insurance  department  and  meet  the  Insurance 


Commissioner. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  did  you  handle  these  delegations? 

Did  you  have  some  procedure  set  up? 
MR.  CARTER:  If  they  called  in  early  I  would  schedule 

a  time  for  them  without    fail.    I  kept 
as  much  time  as  I  could  open  and  if  anybody  walked  in  the  door  and  I 
had  the  time  I  would  see  them.   Also  I  did  something  else   that  I 
guess  you  could  say  it  was  a  little  gimmick,  but  it  works.   When  I 
had  a  little  time — when  I  had  a  little  blank  time — I  liked  to  schedule 
some  blank  time  and  telephone  would  ring — it  rings  all  the  way  through- 
two  girls  in  front,  a  receptionist  for  the  department  and  a  girl  out 
front,  and  then  there  was  one  main  line  and  it  was  rolled  into 
other  numbers  you  know,  but  when  I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  I  would 
pick  up  the  phone  and  answer  it  before  she  would.   Well,  it  would 
startle  people. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  I  expect  that  did  surprise  a  lot 

of  people. 
MR.  CARTER:  They'd  say,  "Hi,  I  didn't  expect  to  get 

you".    Somebody  calling  wanting  to  know 
something  about  their  insurance  or  they  have  a  complaint  to  file  about 
that  they  hadn't  been  paid  their  claim  or  something  like  that  and  I 
said  we  would  get  somebody  on  it .   I'd  switch  them  over  to  an  inves- 
tigator.  Then  we'd  have  periodically  or  at  least  once  or  twice  a 
week  there  would  be  some  sort  of  inter-departmental  meeting  to 
smooth  out  one  or  the  other  of  the  mechanical  problems  that  arose 
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like  messenger  or  mail  service,  something  about  automobiles — motor  pool 
and  frequency  of  that  or  to  try  to  find  out  what  personnel  was  doing 
over  there..   They  were  changing  some  standards  on  some  jobs  and  they 
had  lost  one  of  our  things. 

And  then  in  Finance  and  Administration  about  what  they  were  doing 
to  our  budget  and  why  they  wouldn't  honor  this  and  why  this  and  that. 
Frequently  this  type  of  thing  on  the  staff  level  would  apparently 
become  insoluable.   Then  I  would  go  up  and  talk  to  Ted  Welch  or  Russell 
Hippe  when  he  was  Commissioner  of  Finance  and  Administration.   I'd  wait 
till  I  got  three  or  four  things  and  then  I'd  go  up  and  sit  down  with 
him  and  we'd  work  it  out  and  I'd  do  the  same  thing  with  Personnel. 

Then  the  other  departments  that  we  had  a  relationship  with  of 
some  kind — Public  Health  because  of  our  fire  inspections,  and  because 
the  Insurance  Department  was  not  civil  service  and  because  Public  Health 
was  because  of  all  the  federal  money  and  they  had  to  meet  those  standards. 
That  caused  all  sorts  of  problems  about  how  to  structure  the  programs 
that  had  federal  finances  and  where  they  had  to  have  fire  inspections. 
That  kind  of  thing. 

Of  course,  a  rigid  enforcement  of  your  fire  regulations  drives  the 
people  in  public  education  crazy  because  they  don't  have  the  facilities 
and  of  course,  nobody  likes  to  be  badgered  by  somebody  else.  Every  now 
and  then  tempers  would  flare  up. 

I  made  a  whole  series  of  trips  around  the  state  twice  talking  to 
groups  of  educators,  principals  and  school  teachers  explaining  to 
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them  what  our  position  was.   I  closed  all  the  schools  in  Cocke  County 
one  day!   That's  called  "gaining  their  attention".  (Laughter) 

They  had  a  dangerous  building  up  there  and  I  had  sent  somebody 
up  there  twice  to  get  their  attention.   They  had  children  on  the 
second  floor  and  the  building  could  have  collapsed  and  children  under 
them  so  I  not  only  locked  it  up, but  1  locked  up  three  of  them. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  did  get  their  attention  I  am  sure? 

MR.  CARTER:  Why  it  made  them  so  mad  they  like  to 

died!   I  kept  them  locked  for.  .  .then 
we  sat  down  and  I  sent  a  deputy  up  there  and  we  reached  a  written 
agreement  about  how  they  would  use  those  facilities  and  what  they 
would  do  to  them.   It  all  worked  out  fine  and  they  could  go  back  into 
the  ones  that  were  safe. 

They  did  the  other  things.   That's  the  sort  of  thing  1  had-- 
there  was  a  company  up  in  Virginia  that  had  two  operations  in 
Tennessee-- this  was  toward  the  end  of  the  thing.   I  discovered [or  our] 
investigators  did  [that  they]  had  two  small  loan  offices  up  in  East 
Tennessee  that  were  big  ones  that  had  been  selling  these  commercial 
paper   where  there  pay  7  or  870  on  it,  you  know,  and  they  had  several 
million  dollars   of  it  out.   The  investigator  that  had  been  up  there-- 
I  told  them  it  was  a  standing  order  that--"You  know,  just  do  your  job 
and  don't  be  running  in  here  trying  to  explain  to  me  how  good  you  are 
doing  it.   I'll  know  whether  you  are  doing  it  good  or  not,  but  if  you 
run  across  something  that  looks  strange  and  don't  feel  quite  right 
and  you  don't  know  why,  I  want  to  know  about  that.   I'm  not  interested 
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in  the  ones  you  can  prove,  you  can  do  that;  it's  the  ones  that  you 
feel  funny  about." 

Well,  they  came  back.   They  had  done  a  regular  normal  thing  as  a 
constant  circuit  of  audits  going  on  and  he  came  back  and  he  said,  "I 
don't  know  what  it  is,  but  something  funny  is  going  on  up  there.   They 
are  cutting  too  many  big  checks  back  and  forth  between  their  other 
operations  in  Kentucky  and  Virginia." 

So  I  sent  the  head  of  that  division  up  there  then  to  poke  around. 
And  he  had  been  around  a  long  time  and  he  came  back  and  said,  "They 
are  obviously  kiting  money."  He  said,  "They've  got  the  money  back  in 
there  today",  but  he  said,  "two  days  ago  there  was  not  enough  money  in 
the  Tennessee  operation  to  cover  their  obligations  in  Tennessee." 

So  what  I  did,  I  found  out--this  was  [the]  sort  of  thing  that  was 
called  "extres",  I  suppose  R.A.  relation.   I  found  out  who  was  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  holding  company  that  owned  that  thing 
and  I  called  him. 

I  said,  "It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  you  are  moving  this 
money  in  and  out."  I  said,  "We  are  in  the  process  of  making  a  formal 
notification".   And  I  said,  "I  want  to  explain  to  you  what  that  is 
under  Tennessee  law.   That  is  a  felony  under  Tennessee  law  to  do  that." 
And  I  said,  "The  normal  process  involved  issuing  a  cease-and-desist 
order  and  a  number  of  other  things."   I  said,  "I  want  to  assure  you  if 
you  don't  get  that  money  back  in  this  state  and  keep  it  here,  that  we, 
to  whatever  power  this  department  has,  is  going  to  pursue  the  felony 
conviction  upon  you  and  every  officer  of  that  company."  We  had 
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$5,000,000  back  in  the  state  within  thirty  days  and  the  whole  thing 
went  broke.   If  I  hadn't  gotten  that  money  back  in  the  state  and 
gotten  it  locked  in  to  those  entities,  those  people  up  there  would 
have  lost  in  the  area  of  $4,000,000  to  $5,000,000  of  money  they  had 
in  that  commercial  paper. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  the  Insurance  Commission  ever  get 

credit  for  that? 
MR.  CARTER:  No,  nobody  ever  knew  it.   See,  that  is 

not  the  kind  of  thing  you  can  publicize 
because  in  doing  that  I  walked  right  out  on  the  very  edge  of  my 
authority.   But  there  is  only  one  reason  that  firms  do  that,  you  know. 

You  got  an  outfit  in  small  loan  business  making  $150,  $500,  and 
$750  loans  and  cuts  a  $3,000,000  check  to  over  here  and  then  back 
here,  you  know.   The  only  reason  you  do  that  is  that  you  are  covering 
the  auditors,  you  know.   If  you  put  it  in  when  the  auditors  are  here 
and  then  put  it  over  there,  it's  easy  when  you  have  been  around  awhile 
to  see  the  earmarks  of  it  and  know  what  they  are  doing.   My  responsi- 
bility wasn't  to  protect  the  people  in  those  other  states.   Mine  was 
to  take  care  of  the  folks  in  Tennessee.   The  standard  procedure  of  a 
cease-and-desist  order  and  so  forth  had  been  gone,  you  know.   That 
wouldn't  have  done  it. 

A  lot  of  things  come  up--incredible  things.   This  guy  went  down 
to  Chattanooga  and  sold  a  bunch  of  oil  leases  and  stuff  for  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars.   We  found  out  about  it.   Everything  looked, 
you  know,  the  surface  appearance  looked  all  right.   We  checked  on  the 
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oil  leases  and  they  didn't  even  exist.   When  we  tried  to  get  him,  he 
was  gone.   He  disappeared  and  never  showed  up  again.   I  don't  know 
how  he  found  out  we  were  looking  for  him. 

That  insurance  agent  down  in  West  Tennessee  that  borrowed  almost 
$100,000  out  of  his  client's  policies  and  went  out  and  spent  it  — 
forged.   I  had  a  guy  in  Memphis  that  sold  insurance  that  was  in  the 
.  .  .  and  had  worked  up  an  elaborate  scheme  to  collect  the  premium 
and  keep  it  personally—automobile  insurance--he  got  about  $60,000 
before  we  finally  caught  him.   There's  not  a  lot  of  that,  but  there 
is  a  good  bit  of  that  going  on.   We  sent  both  of  those  last  two  to 
jail.   There  are  all  degrees,  you  know,  of  that  sort  of  stuff.   Every 
now  and  then  you  run  across  a  lunatic—just  an  absolute  crazy— that 
had  got  himself  some  scheme. 

I  had  one  that  involved  some  incredible  scheme  that  strangely 
enough  was  working  to  where  he  was  sort  of  like  a  mutual  bank  without 
a  charter.   He  was  collecting  money  from  people  and  then  turning 
around  and  lending  it  out  for  a  fee  and  doing  it  by  mail  out  of  his 
house.   There  is  no  way  you  can  explain  the  structure.   It  would  take 
somebody  a  little  deranged  to  ever  think  it  up  was  so  complex. 
But  it  was  against  the  law  and  he  couldn't  do  that!   The  structure 
of  the  statute  about  that  sort  of  stuff,  he  had  to  do  some  things 
that  he  wasn't  doing  to  be  able  to  do  it. 

He  was  adamant,  not  at  a  hearing,  but  put  the  bad  word  on  him— 
put  an  official  order  on  him— the  hearing  got  interesting.  I  let  it 
go  on  for  an  hour  and  a  half— I  couldn't  believe  it!   He  talked— he 
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made  one  of  the  greatest  speeches  for  free  enterprise  and  against 
the  suppression  of  the  natural  instincts  that  prove  themselves  to 
people  that  you  ever  heard  in  your  life.   An  absolute  paean—I've 
never  heard  anything  like  it  in  my  life  and  that's  been  several 
years  —  three  years—he  is  still  going.   Every  time  they  stop  him 
down  in  one  thing,  he  thinks  up  something  else  that's  just  a  little 
bit  different  you  know. 

They've  gone  to  court  to  get  a  court  order  for  him  where  they 
can  get  him  for  contempt  of  court  if  he  doesn't  quit.   It  is  incre- 
dible the  kind  of  stuff  that  comes  in,  you  know. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  feel  the  insurance  commission  is 

set  up  adequately  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer in  Tennessee? 
MR.  CARTER:  It  is  doing  a  good  job  now.   You  are 

never  going  to  get  a  1007o  effective 
staff.   In  my  opinion,  what  you  have  an  opportunity  to  do  when  you 
undertake  to  do  it  perfectly— you  know,  have  perfect  protection  out 
there--you  get  so  absolutely  inefficient  that  you  get  the  other  re- 
sult—that the  business  of  regulation  gets  counter-productive.   You 
can  slide  over  into  counter-productive  pretty  easy.   There's  some 
federal  agencies  that  are  counter-productive  right  now. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Would  you  rather  have  a  few  tasks  and 

perform  them  well? 
MR.  CARTER:  It's  not  that,  you  need  to  have  and  need 

to  be  structured  to  stop  the  serious 
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things  and  to  zing  in  on  them  and  get  to  them  quick  and  be  severe 
with  them  and  not  to  nickpick--to  get  out  of  the  harrassment  business, 
to  be  able  to  move  speedily  on  somebody  that  needs  to  have  their  li- 
cense pulled  and  to  get  it  pulled.   I  gained  more  insurance  licenses 
in  my  first  year  in  office,  I  think,  that  had  ever  been  revoked 
altogether  before  in  the  history  of  the  state--I  must  have.   I  was  at 
three  or  four  hearings  a  day.   That's  another  thing  I  did--I  had  to 
hold  hearings. 

We'd  get  together  and  stuff  and  call  a  hearing.   [We'd]  go  in 
there  and  read  what  we  had  to  him  and  ask  him  what  he  had  to  say  and 
he  had  a  chance  to  have  his  say. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  they  have  an  appeal  from  your  de- 

cision to  the  courts? 
MR.  CARTER:  In  theory,  yes;  in  practice,  no. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  no,  in  practice? 

MR.  CARTER:  Because  of  the  structure  of  the  law. 

Now  if  somebody  takes  your  driver's 
license  you  can  go  to  court  and  get  a  judge  to  reinstate  your  driver's 
license  and  overturn  them.   But  that  is  because  a  driver 's  license 
is  deemed  to  be  somewhat  of  a  necessity.   If  a  fellow  is  not  quali- 
fied to  be  in  the  insurance  business,  an  insurance  license  is  not  a 
necessity.   The  law  not  only  specifies  certain  specific  things  you 
can't  do  being  an  insurance  license.   It  also  has  some  vague  stuff  in 
there  about  good  character  and  it  has  an  absolute  oak  man's  authority 
on  the  Insurance  Commissioner.   (Laughter) 
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The  powers  of  that  office  are  so  great  as  to  make  any  sane  per- 
son nervous  when  he  has  got  them  and  has  to  exercise  them.   They  are 
truly  enormous!   I  just  read  a  regulation  the  other  day  that  the  com- 
mission   has  put  out  on  advertising  and  a  paragraph  down  there  said, 
and  the  powers  are--and  the  phrasing  going  something  to  the  effect 
that--"the  Commissioner  in  his  judgement  alone  determines.  .  ." 
The  Insurance  Commissioner  in  his  state  has  enormous  powers  that  is 
dangerous  in  one  way,  but  if  somebody  doesn't  have  that  kind  of 
power,  you  can't  make  a  regulation  work.   The  good  guys  are  going  to 
be  right  anyway  and  the  bad  guys  are  going  to  tie  you  into  a  knot  in 
court  and  just  keep  right  on  going.   And  that  is  a  great  philosophi- 
cal argument,  and  I  don't  know  which  side  I  am  on  really  about 
whether  to  give  some  administrator  or  appointed  official  that  kind 
of  power  or  not.   The  argument  on  one  side  goes:   Nobody  ought  to 
have  that  kind  of  power  over  the  lives  of  other  people  for  any 
reason  except  in  the  context  of  due  process.   The  other  argument  is: 
If  you  are  going  to  have  a  regulation  that  works  at  all,  you  got  to 
have  it.   Because  if  you  don't,  the  people  who  set  out  to  evade  the 
intent  of  the  law,  if  the  regulators  can't  move  with  some  speed  and 
certainty  and  if  the  black  hats  are  not  scared  of  them,  they'll 
snarl  you  up  in  court  and  you  can't  be  effective.   That's  the  cost 
of  doing  business  for  the  black  hats.  (Laughter) 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  that's  true.   There  has  not  been  a 

great  deal  of  criticism  of  the  Insurance 
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Commissioner  abusing  his  powers  in  Tennesse  so  far  as  I  know.   Was 
there  any  great  criticism  or  any  significant  demand  that  the 
Governor  replace  you? 
MR.  CARTER:  Not  at  all.   I  was  very  fearful  of  it  as 

a  matter  of  fact,  you  know.   I  was  very 
conscious  of  that  and  that  responsibility  worried  me  a  little  bit. 
It's  an  enormous  responsibility.   That  was  a  concern. 

The  reason  Tennessee  is  one  of  the  three  top  states  in  the  United 
States  in  insurance  regulation  is  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  regula- 
tion—not for  the  size  of  the  department— not  for  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  spent--not  for  the  volumes  they  publish—not  all  the  tones  and 
all  that  stuff  but  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  overall  result  or 
achievement.   That's  because  there  are  a  handful  of  really  talented 
career  people  down  there  that  have  been  down  there  a  long  time.   They 
know  their  job  and  they  do  it  right  whoever 's  in  office.   They  are 
really  good! 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  the  other  two  that  rank 

above  Tennessee  in  effectiveness  of  in- 
surance regulations? 

MR.  CARTER:  I  would  say,  of  course  that's  a  sub- 

jective sort  of  ranking,  New  York  and 
possibly  Wisconsin,  and  conceivably  California.   I  don't  think  there's 
another  state  in  the  Southeast  that  is  close  in  my  opinion.   I  can't 
take  credit  for  that  although  I  didn't  do  anything  to  hurt  it  because 
I  fancy  that  I  helped  that  trend  substantially  because  the  people  in 
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the  department  who  I  perceived  to  have  those  abilities  I  gave  them, 
improved  their  relative  position  in  the  power  structure  and  dele- 
gated substantial  authority  and  got  a  pay  raise  and  rearranged  the 
department  so  as  to  get  it  restructured  to  some  extent  to  get  the 
maximum  benefit  from  their  skills. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Were  you  able  to  get  the  sort  of  sala- 

ries that  you  wanted  for  your  staff 
members?   Did  you  have  a  problem  paying  them  enough? 
MR.  CARTER:  Boy,  that  is  a  real  can  of  worms  you've 

opened  up  there!   Yeah,  I  got  them 
enough.   It  wasn't  easy.   It  was  a  general  rearrangement  of  salaries 
there.   I  have  a  personal  view  which  I  wouldn't  find  too  many  people 
who  had  worked  for  the  government  that  would  agree  with  me  on  it. 
I  do  not  think  that  government  salaries  should  be  perfectly 
compatible  with  private  sector  salaries.   They  ought  to  be  a  little 
less.   And  the  reason  is,  is  that  the  government  is  not  a  creator  of 
wealth.   From  an  economic  standpoint,  it  is  a  parasitic.   You  don't 
want  to  get  the  parasite  where  it  is  bigger  than  the  host.   You  are 
going  to  kill  the  host  if  you  get  it  too  big.   If  you  structure  pay 
and  benefits  in  government  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  a  drain  off  of 
the  better  talent  in  the  private  sector,  you  are  in  the  long  run  are 
going  to  produce  results  that  you  are  not  going  to  like.   The  reverse 
is  that  government  hires  a  lot  of  people--some  of  them  in  that  cli- 
mate learn  a  great  deal  and  turn  out  to  be  extraordinary  people,  you 
know.   In  some  ways  it  could  be  used  for  a  place  for  training  in  a 
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particular  area.   I  think  it  is  perfectly  appropriate  for  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  steal  trained  people  from  the  government.   I  think  a 
good  way  to  structure  the  whole  thing  would  be  for  instance,  secre- 
taries who  were  very  competent  and  very  highly  trained  and  then  to 
have  most  of  your  clerical  positions  to  have  the  pay  low  to  hire 
people  who  couldn't  do  anything  and  train  them  and  then  when  you 
train  them  let  them  go  outside.   Instead  of  setting  up  a  work  corps 
out  here  on  the  side  use  your  regular  on  going  people  to  administer 
training  to  people. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Many  of  the  divisions  could  be  handled 

by  the  people  like  that. 
MR.  CARTER:  Sure,  all  you  need  is  somebody  to  super- 

vise them.   You  need  somebody  who  knows 
what  they  are  doing  to  train  them.   That's  what  I  did--I  trained  most 
of  them.   I  didn't  search  out  after  we  got  going  if  we  needed  a  sec- 
retary or  clerk  or  something--I  didn't  search  out  somebody  that  had 
all  these  marvelous  skills.   Well,  you  know  a  bright  person  can  learn 
that  in  a  month.   You  spent   months  looking  for  someone  who  already 
knows  how  to  run  a  typewriter  for  you  at  50  words  a  minute.   That's 
ridiculous.   All  you  have  to  do  is  make  them  type  all  day  and  they'll 
learn  to  do  it  in  a  month.   (Laughter)   Just  make  them  do  it  over  and 
over  until  they  get  it  right. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  much  attention  did  you  give  in  your 

hiring  to  the  Good  Government  Committees 
and  their  recommendations? 
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MR.  CARTER:  All  I  could.   You  see,  I'm  a  political 

person  and  I  don't  believe  in  overdoing 
it,  but  I  believe  if  you  have  a  competent  person  that  is  your  friend 
or  is  on  your  side  generally  that  if  you  have  any  sense  at  all  you'll 
hire  them  before  you'll  hire  somebody  that  is  on  the  other  side- 
that 's  not  philosophically  atuned  to  what  you  are  doing  and  histori- 
cally has  been  throwing  boulders  in  your  path. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  It's  a  matter  of  trust  for  one  thing. 

MR.  CARTER:  Well,  there's  that  and  it's  a  part  of 

our  system,  not  to  the  degree  I  think 
that  it  was  several  years  ago.   It  didn't  make  sense  to  go  in  and 
fire  10,000  people  in  one  day  and  put  in  10,000  more  that  don't  know 
what  they  are  doing.   But  it  does  make  sense  that  when  you  are  hiring, 
you  are  going  to  be  doing  it  anyway,  you  ought  to  put  a  friend  in 
there.   I  did  that  conscientiously.   I  hired  some  Democrats,  but  when 
I  did,  I  had  a  reason.   I  had  a  justification  for  this  position  and 
I  kept  a  lot  of  Democrats  on.   The  same  reason  that  it  makes  sense  to 
acknowledge  the  fact  that  these  people  helped  in  the  campaign  or  these 
people  are  friends  of  the  administration  and  they  need  a  job  or  they 
want  a  job  and  they  are  qualified  for  it.   It  also  makes  sense  not  to 
limit  your  hiring  to  those  people.   It  makes  sense  to  hire  some  Dem- 
ocrats and  to  hire  some  people  that  are  apolitical  and  to  bring  all 
sorts  of  people  in.   Because  there  is  a  political  advantage,  if  you 
are  careful  about  it,  in  hiring  people  who  have  been  against  you  be- 
fore for  long  range  staffing. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  see  you  have  certainly  not  had  much 

done  to  build  the  Republican  Party  in 
the  fifty  years  before  that. 
MR.  CARTER:  Well,  I  mentioned  earlier,  regulatory 

agency  is  structured  sort  of  like  a 
feudal  system.   That's  the  way  it  works  out.   I  don't  care  how  you 
set  it  up.   That's  the  way  it  works  out.   The  Governor  is  the  king; 
the  Commissioners  are  the  barons  and  you  just  come  right  on  down. 
When  they  work  and  when  they  function  smoothly  is  when  everybody 
knows  what  the  pecking  order  is.   They  understand  not  only  to  whom 
they  report  but  they  understand  you  got  to  have  a  structure  whereas 
even  the  least  bright  person  there  knows  where  the  power  flows  be- 
cause they  can  see  it.   They  can  understand  what  it  is  that  they  are 
supposed  to  do,  you  know,  how  they  are  supposed  to  do  it  and  who  they 
are  supposed  to  imitate.   (Laughter)  That  works.   In  government  you 
don't  have  the  profit  motive,  you  know  so  you  have  to  have  some  other 
incentive.   And  if  you  are  deprived  of  greed,  there  is  only  one 
left  —  fear.   (Laughter) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  That  would  certainly  help  to  keep  it 

operating  effectively  during  the  years 
you  were  there.   What  about  the  cabinet  meetings,  Mr.  Carter?   Can 
you  describe  a  typical  cabinet  meeting  from  your  viewpoint?   I  know 
they  vary  a  great  deal  too. 

MR.  CARTER:  Well,  cabinet  meetings  were  an  oppor- 

tunity for  the  governor  to  bring  every- 
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body  else  up  to  date  on  the  overall  program.   There  was  rarely  any 
discussion  particularly  of  departmental  matters  unless  that  particu- 
lar activity  was  at  that  point  of  an  immediate  and  considerable  con- 
cern to  the  governor.   Then  he  would  go  into  it.   We  would  have  a 
periodic  load.   The  cabinet  members  would  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
or  say  something  about  anything  they  wanted  to  say.   We'd  talk  about 
how  we  were  doing  politically  and  what  the  perception  was  overall  of 
what  we  were  doing  and  was  everybody  doing  what  they  ought  to  do. 
We'd  talk  about  cooperating  with  each  other  and  usually  we  scheduled 
some  smaller  meetings  as  a  result  of  that.   For  the  cabinet  is  too 
big  for  it  to  be  a  serious  work  session.   It's  really  a  structure  in 
which  the  Governor  brought  everybody  up  to  date. 

They  were  fun  meetings,  you  know,  mostly.   We'd  sit  around  and 
chat  and  the  governor  would  tell  a  joke  or  two  sometimes  if  he'd 
heard  one  that  he  thought  was  funny.   If  someone  had  distinguished 
themselves,  he'd  praise  them  you  know  and  say  what  a  good  job  they 
were  doing.   If  something  funny  had  happened  to  someone,  we'd  all 
laugh  at  them.   It  was  that  kind  of  get  together.   The  formal  part 
of  the  meeting  was  when  the  governor  ran  over  the  main  objectives. 
When  the  legislature  was  in  session  we  spent  a  good  bit  of  time  talk- 
ing about  the  primary  legislation  that  the  administration  was  pri- 
marily interested  in  getting  passed.   We  discussed  who  could  talk  to 
who.   We  didn't  get  very  deep  into  it,  but  he  would  always  bring  it 
to  everybody's  attention  that  he  was  interested  in  this  and  that  if 
they  could  be  helpful,  to  do  so. 


. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  had  these  meetings  on  a  regular 

basis,  didn't  you? 
MR.  CARTER:  Yeah,  I  don't  remember  how  frequently. 

We  had  them  about  once  a  week—not  al- 
ways.  Sometimes  they  would  be  cancelled.   We  had  them  pretty  fre- 
quently. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  this  give  you  an  opportunity  to 

meet  other  commission  heads  and  general- 
ly to  keep  the  administration  work  coordinated? 
MR.  CARTER:  Well,  in  the  areas  where  departments 

had  a  continuing  relationship  and  there 
was  any  work  together  that  was  going  on  anyway.   Obviously,  you  will 
immediately  strike  up  a  conversation  with  somebody  if  you  have  some- 
thing that  is  in  the  mill  right  then  because  that  is  a  chance  to  talk 
to  them  without  trying  to  catch  each  other  going  in  different  direc- 
tions.  But  not  a  lot  of  that.   That  was  always  done  anyway.   I  mean 
that  was  going  on,  on  a  day-to-day  basis  if  they  were  interrelated 
activities . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  When  you  get  a  group  of  people  together, 

usually  some  of  them  stand  out  as,  well, 
more  exceptional  leaders  than  the  others.   Though  obviously,  in  this 
case  you  had  people  in  a  cabinet  meeting  who  all  were  very  notable 
people  or  the  governor  wouldn't  have  them  there.   Can  you  give  some 
observations  about  people  that  you  saw  that  were  the  most  effective 
in  this  administration? 
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MR.  CARTER:  That's  a  hard  sort  of  question.   You've 

got  a  lot  of  different  personality 
things.  We  had  some  people  that  were  quite  competent  in  their  grasp 
of  what  they  were  doing,  but  they  had  trouble  getting  a  handle  with 
the  bureaucratic  structure.   Then  you  had  some  like  Bob  Smith  [who] 
was  an  effective  person.   He  got  things  done.   He  would  bruise  a 
feeling  periodically  of  somebody,  but  he  would  get  it  done. 

We  had  a  gentleman  that  was  Commissioner  of  Education  at  the 
very  first  from  Memphis.  .  . 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Stimbert. 

MR.  CARTER:  Stimbert.   For  what  reason  I  really  did 

not  understand  why.   I  never  gave  it 
much  thought.   It  could  have  been  that  he  thought  he  had  been  elec- 
ted to  an  imminent  position  to  do  nothing,  but  he  never  performed  in 
any  way  that  I  could  see.  And  he  was  a  constant—well,  it  is  just 
like  a  splinter  under  your  fingernail.   Nothing  specific,  but  he 
didn't  do  too  good.   Dr.  Treadway  seemed  to  do  a  competent  job  out 
there.   I  don't  know  anything  about  it.   I  just  know  it  is  an  enor- 
mous department.   He  apparently  expanded  the  administrative  portion 
of  his  operation  actually  while  he  was  there.   I  wasn't  around  him 
enough  to  get  any  real  reading.   I  noticed  Bob  Smith  because  that's  a 
tough  department  too  and  it's  a  big  one.   He  had  Transportation  and 
it  is  a  volatile   one  too.    It's  almost  as  volatile  as  insurance 

department.   And  it's  a  h of  a  lot  bigger.   I  don't  think  anybody 

had  any  doubt  about  who  was  running  it.   That's  one  good  indicator  in 
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steady  government.   You  see,  the  rumor  goes  around  that  who  is  run- 
ning that  department.   If  it  is  somebody  other  than  the  Commissioner, 
then  that  tells  you  something. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Uh-huh.   Well,  you  know  that  some  people 

not  only  are  good  in  their  own  areas  but 
are  ones  who  seem  to  speak  out--or  perhaps  their  advice  is  sought  — 
when  things  in  general  come  around.   And  you  saw  Bob  Smith  as  that 
sort  of  person? 
MR.  CARTER:  Bob  Smith  and  Granville  Hinton  and  I 

were  the  speaker-outers  because  primari- 
ly we  couldn't  keep  still.   Because  most  of  the  things  that  came  up 
had  some  sort  of  political  implications.   You  can  view  anything  that 
the  state  does  in  a  political  light  and  make  some  comment  on  the  po- 
litical implications  of  anything  that's  done  in  an  administration 
that  is  in  office. 

We  were  all  inclined  to  view  things  not  only  in  an  operational 
way,  but  walk  over  and  take.  .  .   We  were  given  to--Bill  Jenkins  too 
before  he  went  to  TVA — nobody  else  had  much  to  say  in  those  meetings, 
but  I  didn't  really  as  much.   Bob  Smith  more  than  anybody.   Of  course, 
Bob  Smith  always  —  Bob  will  bounce  you  a  little  stronger  than  I  will- 
he's  a  little  more  adamant   (Laughter)  about  whatever  he  was  doing. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  the  Governor  needed  good  advice. 

As  you  know,  the  Republicans  had  not 
been  in  that  office  for  half  a  century  so  I'm  sure  things  didn't 
come  as  automatically  as  they  would  have  to  a  Democratic  governor. 


: 
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MR.  CARTER:  He  got  a  broad  range  of  viewpoints --the 

Governor  did  from  us--from  a  political, 
philosophical  background  standpoint  too.   He  had  several  people 
around  that  were  pretty  fair  politicians  and  he  had  some  very  bright 
people  around  there  that  knew  a  little  bit  about  politics  but  were 
not  just  too  good  but  just  smart.   That  helps--being  smart  don't  hurt 
ever!  (Laughter)   He  had  some  bright  folks  around. 

He  had  a  good  bit  of  turnover  in  his  immediate  staff  there.   He 
never  did  seem  from  my  standpoint--the  view  from  the  bottom  of  the 
Hill--to  really  get  1007o  stabilized  on  the  staff  situation.   They  got 
the  work  done,  but  it  didn't  seem  to  me  like  the  Governor  ever  got  it 
fixed  exactly  like  he  wanted  it  where  he  was  100%  comfortable  with 
the  way  it  operated.   There  was  always  some  sort  of  little  rearrange- 
ment going  on. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  may  have  been  that  the  situation  just 

was  not  really  a  possible  one  for  getting 
it  done  perfectly.   I  know  in  a  case  like  that  there  may  be  more  than 
one  person  can  do  and  perhaps  the  Governor  kept  looking  for  more 
effective  ways  to  get  as  much  as  he  could  out  of  it. 
MR.  CARTER:  Well,  that's  true.   He  spoke  to  me  a 

couple  of  times  about  the  possibility 
of  leaving  the  cabinet  and  coming  up  on  his  staff.   It  was  a  possi- 
bility—theoretical possibility--I  told  him  that  I'd  do  that.   The 
last  time  he  mentioned  it  was  after  I  told  him  that  I  wanted  to  leave, 
I  started  resigning  early  in  '73  and  was  going  to  leave  in  the  middle 
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of  the  year  and  I  stayed  on  till  the  end  of  '73.   You  just  can't 
have  any  outside  income  in  that  job.   And  I  had  managed  to  accus- 
tom myself  to  a  standard  of  living  before  I  came  down  here  that  I 
undertook  to  maintain.   I  was  borrowing  money  to  live  on  after  I  had 
been  there  for,  you  know--I  spent  all  of  my  liquidity  and  borrowed 
money  to  live  on  for--two  years.   I  just  couldn't  stand  that  any 
more.  (Laughter)   I  guess  I  could  have  stayed  around  another  year, 
but  it  begins  to  weigh  on  your  mind.   I  felt  like  I  needed  to  go  on 
and  get  back  in  the  swing  of  things  where  my  income  wasn't  limited. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  After  awhile  you  probably  feel  that  you 

have  made  most  of  the  changes  that  you 
can  in  an  agency  and  from  there  on  after  you  set  it  up  your  way  it 
gets  to  be  rather  routine.   The  creative  part  may  be  over. 
MR.  CARTER:  Yes.   I  had  a  lot  of  fun  the  first  year. 

I  enjoyed  it  and  I,  although  I  got  irri- 
tated with  the  newspapers,  I  understand  that  and  when  the  reporters 
come  around  it  is  a  battle  of  wits--a  game.   You  have  to  be  careful 
what  you  say.   Well  the  way  it  is  now,  how  it  looks  is  more  impor- 
tant than  how  it  is.   I  figured  that  out  after  awhile. 

The  Tennessean  assigned  a  reporter  to  me  and  he  was  around  all 
the  time.   He  was  always  asking  questions  and  stuff.   And  when  I 
started  out  I'd  tell  them  anything  that  they  wanted  to  know  if  I 
could  find  out  what  they  wanted  to  know.   And  I  finally  gave  up 
doing  that  and  I  issued  an  instruction  to  give  my  reporter  anything 
he  wanted  any  time  and  make  all  the  files  available  to  them  and  not 
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speculate  with  them--not  go  into  a  speculative  discussion  with  them-- 
to  give  them  facts  and  to  give  them  the  documents  or  whatever  they 
were  interested  in  looking  at  any  time--make  copies  for  them  or 
whatever . 

And  if  they  wanted  to  have  a  speculative  discussion  about  some- 
thing to  send  them  to  me  and  I  would  do  that.   No  one  else  was  per- 
mitted to  have  that  kind  of  discussion  with  them.   I  did  away  with 
public  relations.   There  was  a  public  relations  job  and  I  fired  him. 
I  just  eliminated  that  position;  I  didn't  fire  him.   He  was  a  Re- 
publican that  had  been  put  in  two  weeks  before  I  got  there.   I  just 
didn't  need  him.   It  didn't  fit  with  my  structure  that  I  wanted.   I 
wanted  to  feel  the  pulse  of  that  myself.   That  was  all.   I  sent  him 
off  to  another  department. 

By  and  large,  there  were  no  problems  of  any  magnitude   and  the 
paper  only  undertook   to  see   me   two  or  three  times  and  I   had 
more  favorable  stuff   than  that   at   different   times  when   I  had 
something  nice  to  say.   It  worked  very  well.    If  the   department 
had  been  much  bigger,  I  couldn't  have  run  it  that  way.   That  type  of 
structure  is  not  infinitely  expandable.   You  could  have  a  size 
problem  pretty  quick. 

The  newspapers  and  the  television  they  are  a  major  factor  in 
government  now  because  everybody  is  terrified  of  them. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  believe  that  is  good  or  bad? 

MR.  CARTER:  It's  like  everything  else—it's  a  matter 

of  degrees.   If  they  don't  overdo  it,  I 
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think  it  is  helpful.   Public  employees  ought  to  be  kept  alert  all  the 
time.   They  need  a  little  pressure  on  them  all  the  time  to  keep  them 
from  getting  very  comfortable  working  for  the  government.   But  they 
keep  that  from  happening.   I  think  sometimes  they  overdo  it.   I  have 
no  complaints  with  the  treatment  I  got.   I  didn't  like  some  of  it 
at  the  time,  but  that's  their  job  and  I  don't  quibble  about  it.  (Laughter) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Concerning  Winfield  Dunn,  are  there  any 

personal  or  leadership  characteristics  of 
his  that  you  could  comment  on,  Mr.  Carter,  that  would  help  us  understand 
him? 
DR.  CARTER:  lie  has  the  best  ability  to  communicate  to 

a  group  of  people  of  manageable  size  that 
I've  ever  seen  anywhere.   I've  never  seen  anybody  that  could  do  it  any 
better.   That's  an  intangible  and  I  don't  mean  communicate  information. 
You  can  communicate  information  by  having  it  typed  up  and  hand  it  to 
somebody  that  can  read  it.   He  communicated  the  sense  of  it — he  can  do 
that  and  that  is  what  got  him  elected. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  do  you  think  he  does  that?   It  may  be 

hard  to  describe. 
MR.  CARTER:  I  have  no  idea.   I  don't  know.   It ' s  a  gift. 

I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  he  could 
go  into  a  room  of  people  that  were  made  at  him — of  of  them  when  he  went 
in — he  could  talk  to  them  for  30  minutes  and  they  would  like  him — they 
won't  be  mad  anymore  and  they'll  like  him.   He  can  do 
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that.   He  can  project  his  personality  in  a  truly  extraordinary  way. 
He  makes  people  feel  like  they  understand  him  and  he  makes  them  un- 
derstand what  he  is  saying.   And  they  do. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  is  a  feeling  that  he  communicates  at 

least  in  part,  isn't  it? 
MR.  CARTER:  Yes,  sure  is.   Also,  he  is  an  imposing 

man  in  appearance — tall,  keeps  in  shape 
which  I  don't-- (Laughter)   It's  a  combination  of  appearance,  his 
manner  and  his  delivery--he 's  a  phenomenon  is  what  he  is  and  really 
an  extraordinary  person. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  would  you  rate  him  in  a  couple  of 

other  categories?   One  of  them  the  matter 
of  public  speaking--that  is  to  large  groups  or  to  radio  or  to  tele- 
vision—and the  other  administrative  ability? 
MR.  CARTER:  I  think  he  is  best  with  groups  of  25  to 

100  although  he  is  way  above  average  with 
radio  or  television  or  large  groups.   He  is  just  better  with  that 
middle  sized  group,  I  think.   I  don't  think  he  is  a  real  strong  ad- 
ministrator, but  he  got  better  all  the  time.   That  is  not  a  skill 
that  he  would  have  had  any  opportunity  to  learn  before  he  became 
Governor.   He  was  much  more  comfortable  with  it  and  much  better  with 
it  at  the  end  of  his  administration.   He  was  constantly  improving 
all  the  time.   I  think  he  is  a  competent  administrator.   That  is  not 
one  of  his  gifts.   He  can  do  that  but  it  isn't  his  gift.   You  can 
hire  an  administrator.   You  can't  hire  what  he  can  do.   (Laughter) 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  A  governor  is  under  a  great  deal  of 

pressure,  how  did  he  seem  to  handle  that? 
MR.  CARTER:  Extremely  well.   He'd  get  irritated  and 

get  mad  every  now  and  then,  but  he 
managed,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  to  never  get  mad  when  it  made  any 
difference.   He  would  get  mad  in  private  is  what  it  amounted  to.   He 
wasn't  disturbed  by  pressure.   He  handled  pressure  fine. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Was  there  anything  about  dealing  with 

individual  people  that  seemed  especially 
effective  or  otherwise  on  his  part? 
MR.  CARTER:  He's  good  at  that  too,  but  in  the  context 

of  political  persuasion  that's  not  his 
greatest  gift.   Lyndon  Johnson's  greatest  skill  was  to  get  one  person 
and  the  bigger  the  number  it  got  the  less  able  Johnson  was  to  per- 
suade them.   Governor  Dunn's  peak  efficiency  was  a  middle-sized 
group  in  my  opinion.   He's  good  at  these  other  things,  he's  good  on 
one  or  two  people,  but  he's  not  nearly  as  good  as  he  is  when  he  gets 
a  few  more  together.   I  am  not  saying  that  he  doesn't  do  that  well. 
I'm  just  saying  that  is  not  his  gift  I  don't  think.   It's  not 
putting  his  gift  to  the  highest  use. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  A  chief  executive  has  a  lot  to  do  in  the 

time  available  to  him.   How  did  he  seem 
to  use  his  time? 
MR.  CARTER:  He  used  it  very  well  and  he  stayed  awful 

busy.   He'd  start  early  in  the  morning 
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and  he'd  take  a  little  time  out  to  play  tennis--mix  in  enough  stuff 
not  to  go  stale.   He  has  one  ability  that  is  very  good.   He  has  the 
ability  to  move     meeting  along—meetings  don't  drag  too  much  when 
he's  running  the  meeting. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  That's  rare  talent. 

MR.  CARTER:  Well,  the  governor  can  do  things  that  a 

person  of  a  lesser  position  can't  get 
away  with.   One  thing,  he  can  do  is  to  get  up  and  walk  out  which  1 
have  seen  him  do.   [The  Governor  might  say,]   "By  the  way,  why  are 
you  carrying  on?"  And  he's  gone.   Then  he'll  come  back  in  and  say, 
"Have  you  reached  a  conclusion?" 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  On  what  sort  of  occasion  would  he  do 

that? 
MR.  CARTER:  Well,  on  an  occasion  that  you  would  not 

think  him  to.   I  remember  one  occasion 
when  I  had  promulgated  a  regulation  to  reduce  credit  life  rates.   Any 
number  of  people  were  up  in  arms  about  that—worrying  me,  calling  me, 
writing  me,  savaging  me,  savaging  the  governor,  calling  the  staff, 
complaining.   So  the  governor  called  me  one  day  and  he  said,  "Boy, 
you  really  got  them  going!"  (Laughter)   He  said,  "We  really  need  to 
have  some  sort  of  meeting."  He  said,  "We've  had  enough  of  all  these 
people  that  are  calling  in!"  He  said,  "It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to 
have  some  sort  of  meeting  up  here  and  let  them  all  come  in  and  say 
what  they  want  to  and  then  you  say  whatever  you  want  to  and  then 
we'll  do  whatever  we  need  to  do." 
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So  we  set  up  the  meeting  and  as  that  sort  of  thing  goes  we  slid 
off  into  a  rather  tiresome  agrument  about  actuarial  business,  the 
specific  data  and  what  that  meant  and  that  sort  of  thing.   There  were 
about  12  or  15  of  them.   Some  of  them  were  very  potent  supporters  of 
the  governor.   Some  of  them  gave  him  substantial  money   All  of  them 
were  heavyweights   in  their  business,  I  mean  representative.   They 
didn't  have--great  wealth  and  power  in  the  private  sector.   There 
were  about  10  or  15  of  them  there.   I  was  there  and  the  Governor  was 
there.   It  went  on  for  about  15  or  20  minutes  there--a  verbal  duel 
between  me  and  different  ones  of  them.   You  know  how  that  sort  of 
thing  goes.   He  let  that  go  on  for  awhile  and  he  said  something  to 
the  effect,  "Well,  Hal,  I  believe  they  have  made  some  good  points." 

And  I  said,  "Yeah,  they've  made  some  good  points,  Governor,  but," 
I  said,  "it  doesn't  change  the  basic  facts  about  the  structure  of  the 
law  and  structure  of  rates  the  way  they  need  to  be."   I  said,  "For  us 
to  fail  to  do  what  we  are  supposed  to  do  would  be  a  significant  ommis- 
sion,  in  my  opinion." 

"That's  a  good  point  too,"  he  said.   "You'll  need  to  talk  about 
this  some  more."  And  he  got  up  and  walked  out!   It's  one  thing  to 
walk  out  on  three  or  four  of  your  cabinet  sitting  there  talking  and 
another  thing  to  walk  out  on  this.   We  stayed  there  for  an  hour  and 
a  half  and  got  ready  to  leave.   Somebody  said,  "Is  the  Governor  still 
here?" 

I  said,  "I'll  see  and  check." 

He  (  the  Governor)  said,  "Glad  you  came  by,  we'll  get  together 
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on  this  and  decide  what  to  do.   What  did  you  all  decide?" 

Well,  what  they  had  done  after  he  left,  see,  was  I  just  told 
them  it  wasn't  negotiable.   That's  the  way  it  was.   It  wasn't  nego- 
tiable.  So  they  understood  that.   I  said,  "You  know  the  Governor  is 
in  a  position  to  do  whatever  he  wants  to,  but  my  standpoint  is  not 
negotiable."  And  the  Governor  by  the  way  he  left  the  meeting  clearly 
intimated  he  was  leaving  it  up  to  me.   (Laughter) 

They  went  and  changed  the  law!   They  went  and  got  some  folks  in- 
terested in  it  in  the  legislature  and  overturned  my  decision,  my 
stature  and.  .  .  but  that's  an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  thing.   He 
wouldn't  sit  down  and  let  a  conversation  drag  on  and  on  and  on.   He 
would  button  it  up.   Staff  and  cabinet  or  some  of  us  meeting  about 
something—well ,  he  wouldn't  do  it.   He'd  say,  "Button  it  up."  and 
"Is  there  anything  else?"  Meetings  were  usually  brief.   I  went  out 
to  the  mansion  a  few  times  [on]  Sunday  night  or  at  night  sometime  to 
talk  to  him  about  something.   Even  about  politics  the  conversation 
wouldn't  last  long.   Normally,  you  get  a  couple  of  politicians  to  sit 
down  somewhere  and  they  are  liable  to  talk  for  four  or  five  hours--its 
a  fascinating  subject,  particularly  if  they  are  doing  it  —  involved  in 
it.   Thirty  minutes  was  a  long  time  for  him.   He  had  other  things  he 
needed  to  do.   I  don't  think  he  knows  how  to  loaf  is  what  it  is. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  seemed  to  move  things  along  efficient- 

ly.  Did  that  ever  create  any  ill  feelings? 
MR.   CARTER:  Nah ,  everybody  in  the  cabinet  liked  the 

Governor.   To  my  knowledge  everybody  had 
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a  good  feeling  about  him  and  a  little  more  than  what  you  would  natu- 
rally expect  from  that  of  an  employer-employee  type  relationship. 
That  means  a  lot  in  politics  to  be  able  to  take  pride  in  the  person 
you  are  working  for.   Everybody  in  the  cabinet  was  proud  of  the  Gov- 
ernor.  And  when  we  went  home  we  worked  for  Winfield  Dunn.   It  made 
you  a  big  shot  and  everybody  likes  to  be  a  big  shot.  (Laughter) 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  How  do  you  think  the  state  was  different 

when  he  left  office  from  when  he  took 
over?  As  a  legislator  of  some  experience  who  has  seen  the  state  de- 
velop.  How  did  you  feel  about  him? 
MR.  CARTER:  He  did  a  lot  of  things  that  were  very 

good  or  was  responsible  for  a  lot  of 
things  getting  done.   Most  of  the  changes  were  not  apparent—speci- 
fically apparent.   The  machinery  of  the  state  government—the  inter- 
nal machinery  was  almost  completely  reorganized.   The  way  the  Per- 
sonnel Department  runs  and  standards  and  tests  and  so  forth  made  is 
much  more  difficult  to  put  somebody  in  a  position.   The  Peter  Princi- 
ple can  still  strike,  but  it  is  harder  now.   They  combined  things 
like—postal  service  and  inside  messenger  service  — put  some  good  sys- 
tems and  good  controls  in  on  the  motor  pool  through  Ted  Welch's 
operation  in  Finance  and  Administration.   They  made  a  number  of 
changes  in--Russell  Hippe  really  started  them,  a  lot  of  them—a  num- 
ber of  changes  in  the  way  things  were  handled  that  have  a  beneficial 
effect  [such  as]  better  utilization  of  cash  flow,  much  tighter  system 
when  he  left  than  what  it  was  when  he  went  in— tighter  from  an  opera- 
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tional  standpoint . 

The  Governor  gave  his  cabinet  members  their  head  pretty  much.   He 
took  up  the  position  that,  "I  wouldn't  have  hired  you  if  I  didn't 
think  you  could  do  the  job,  don't  come  up  here  telling  me  about  it, 
go  do  it."  He  didn't  say  it  that  way--that  was  my  phrasing--but  that 
is  the  sense  of  it,  see.   He  didn't  second  guess  anybody.   If  some- 
body was  making  some  mistakes  that  needed  to  be  pointed  out,  they'd 
get  pointed  out,  but  it  would  not  be  in  the  context  of  second  guess- 
ing—there's  a  distinction  there.   That  makes  for  a  happy  shop,  see, 
and  makes  for  comfortable,  pleasant  working  relationships. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  And  you  would  see  government  in  Tennessee 

as  being  different  mainly  in  greater  ef- 
fectiveness rather  in  new  specific  programs  or  visible  projects. 
MR.  CARTER:  Well,  that's  part  of  it  for  when  you 

make  if  more  efficient  then  you  look  at 
it  from  the  other  prospective,  then  you  come  up  with  programs  like 
regional  prisons  which  ran  into  all  sorts  of  political  trouble.   But 
if  everybody  doesn't  lose  their  senses  it  will  ultimately  get  done. 
That  was  a  result  of  the  approach  to  problems.   We  need  to  do  this-- 
this  is  the  situation  we've  got  and  this  is  the  situation  we  are 
going  to  have  in  the  future--how ' s  the  best  way  to  deal  with  that? 
Most  everything  in  state  government  during  that  four  years  got  a 
fresh  look.   And  I  doubt  that  he  got  around  to  doing  everything  that 
he  wanted  to  do,  but  there  were  some  significant  changes. 

I  think  that  is  all  awfully  important  because  he  didn't  busy 


himself  with  the  monument  business  which  is  a  great  temptation  to 
people  in  politics.   When  they  get  the  power  to  do  it,  they  erect  a 
monument  to  themselves.   He  didn't  do  that.   I  think  he  spent  an 
enormous  amount  on  things  that  were  basically  hard  to  perceive  if  you 
didn't  understand  the  system.   You'd  have  difficulty  unless  it  was 
called  to  your  attention  in  noticing  the  change. 

He  didn't  make  any  big  deal  about  building  roads  and  naming 
roads  and  building  bridges  and  building  buildings.   He  got  interested 
in  that  performing  arts  center  but  that  was  toward  the  end  and  that 
wasn't  any  personal  thing  of  his.   He  just  thought  that  was  a  good 
thing  to  do.   You  know,  the  most  valuable  monuments  at  all  I  suppose 

that  you  are  remembered  by  are  the  approach  or  way  you  went  into 
things,  the  kind  of  positions  he  took,  and  the  reasons  he  took  them 
and  the  absolute  consistency  of  his  whole  administration.   You  find 
another  politician  that  hangs  around  for  four  years  in  office  and 
you  can't  find  an  inconsistency  in  anything  he  ever  did. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  summary  of 

it,  Mr.  Carter.   Are  there  any  other 
main  topics  that  you  can  think  of  that  should  be  in  the  record? 
MR.  CARTER:  Well,  I  can't  think  of  anything  right 

now.   I  can  say  one  other  thing.   Win- 
field  Dunn  is  a  politician,  but  he  is  not  a  politician  in  many  re- 
spects because  he'll  do  things  when  he  knows  they  are  not  in  his 
best  political  interest. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  When  he  believes  them  to  be  necessary 
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for  the  state? 
MR.  CARTER:  Yes,  self-aggrandizement  is  not  primary. 

It's  not  number  one.   It's  close  and 
it's  got  to  be  for  anybody  in  politics  up  towards  the  top,  but  there 
are  other  things  more  important  than  that  and  that  makes  him  a  very 
unusual  and  potent  person.   Usually  the  only  place  you  find  that 
characteristic  is  in  a  zealot  of  some  kind.   When  you  find  that 
characteristic  in  a  bright  rational  person  who  is  in  politics  and 
likes  public  life  but  who  is  not  obsessed  with   promoting  himself,  it 
makes  him  a  valuable  state  and  national  asset. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Carter. 
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